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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1888. 

TO OUR READERS. 

It is no less a privilege than a pleasure to 
talk to earnest, sympathizing friends about an 
enterprise for whose success they have practi- 
cally worked ; and the editors of Modern 
Language Notes desire at the beginning of 
the third year to tender thanks to their col- 
laborators, and to all well-wishers who have 
so cheerfully aided them in passing the test- 
year of a journal's existence. So cordial and 
liberal has been the support of the undertak- 
ing, both on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic, that the editors feel encouraged to 
renew their pledge to the public for an ad- 
vance in the variety and quantity of material 
to be presented. Two years of experience in 
editorial matters have shown that the modern 
languages in America have a scholarly follow- 
ing and that their friends are able and, it is 
believed, willing to sustain a publication of 
more extended proportions than that which 
has hitherto been issued. To prepare the 
way for this, the price has been increased by 
one-third, and in the future the Notes will 
be conducted on as liberal a scale as this 
change may warrant. The various publishers 
both here and in Europe have been prompt, 
as a rule, in forwarding their recent publica- 
tions for notice in these columns. With their 
continued co-operation and that of individual 
contributors, it is hoped to make the Notes 
more and more reflect the wishes, plans and 
doings of American scholars occupied with 
modern linguistics in whatever direction, and 
to bring to their notice all the chief home 
and foreign publications for the three depart- 
ments, those of the English, Germanic and 
Romance languages, especially represented 
here. 



MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 

UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 

I. 

University de France is the name of the vast 
organization which comprises all establish- 
ments of public instruction from the faculUs 
of the capital down to the icole maternelle or 
infant class of the primary school in the re- 
motest village of the provinces. At the head 
of this body is the minister of public instruc- 
tion, who has the title of grand-master of the 
university. He is assisted by the conseil su- 
perieur de P instruction pub lique, a council of 
sixty members, and about twenty inspecteurs 
geniraux. To facilitate the administration the 
country is divided into sixteen educational dis- 
tricts, called academies. At the head of each 
of these, with the exception of that of Paris, is 
a recteur, who in his turn is aided by an aca- 
demical council and inspecteurs d'acadtmie. 
These authorities watch over all branches of 
education, and together with the prefects, ap- 
point or dismiss all teachers; the superior 
council deliberates and prescribes the methods 
and the plans of study for all schools. 

By the side of the university are the Scoles 
litres, and in consequence of the law of 1875 
now also a few faculUs libres. The Scoles 
libres, especially those directed by the clergy, 
enjoy still the patronage of a great portion of 
the nation. The state has excluded all priests 
and members of religious orders from the pub- 
lic schools, but it cannot interfere with their 
teaching in their own establishments, as long 
as they do not violate the laws or the constitu- 
tion. It has, however, reserved to itself, that is, 
to the university, the exclusive right of examin- 
ation for all certificates valuable in public life, 
and that of conferring all academic degrees. 

An important aid for the study ofthegovern- 
ment schools is afforded by the publication 
through Delalain Freres of a great number of 
the plans of study and programs of the condi- 
tions of admission to schools and examinations. 
The publishers have made these particularly 
valuable by adding many official documents, 
such as the reports of committees of the- 
Superior Council and regulations of the minis- 
ter of public instruction, which show both the 
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motives that have led the council to determine 
the plans and programs, and the spirit in which 
the minister would have them applied. 

From these documents we discover at once 
that the measures of the distinguished Council 
are dominated by a spirit of reform. They 
are making earnest efforts to have the educa- 
tion of France keep pace with that of other 
nations, and do not hesitate to adopt from the 
neighbouring countries, especially Germany, 
whatever is conformable to the national 
genius. Though they may not have avoided 
mistakes by their frequent, perhaps too fre- 
quent, changes of program, they certainly 
realize to the full the great value of the study 
of modern languages and give them an im- 
portant place in schools and examinations. 

The instruction is either primary (Enseig- 
nement primaire), or secondary (Enseigne- 
ment secondaire), or of university rank (Enseig- 
nement suph'ieur). 

We will consider the training schools for 
teachers along with that grade of schools for 
which they prepare. 

I. — Primary Instruction. 

There are two grades of primary schools ; 
the ecoles primaires elhnentaires and the 
Scoles primaires supSrieures; in case there is 
need for instruction beyond the lower grade, 
without the erection of a full ecole primaire 
supkrieure being expedient, a cours com- 
plhnentaire may be connected with the ele- 
mentary school. A complementary course has 
usually one year and at most two ; an hrole 
primaire suph'ieur e must have two years, and 
is called de pleiii exercice in case it comprises 
three or more. In the lower grade modern lan- 
guages are excluded from the complementary 
courses. They are desirable but can be dis- 
pensed with ; in the higher grade one language 
is compulsory, and four hours a week through- 
out the school are devoted to it. 

The course aims at the elements of a prac- 
tical knowledge of the language. Without 
neglecting grammar, parsing, oral and written 
composition, special stress is laid upon 
conversation on topics of every-day life, man- 
ual labor and travel, and on the writing of 
simple business letters. Candidates for the 
certificat d'ttudes primaires supe'rieures have 



to pass an oral examination in a modern lan- 
guage. 

I. — ECOLES NORMALES PRIMAIRES. 

The primary normal schools are training 
schools instituted to supply the contingent of 
teachers necessary for the primary schools. 
According to the law of 1879 every depart- 
ment must be provided with two normal 
schools, one for men and the other for women ; 
two departments may, however, unite in estab- 
lishing one Or both of these schools. The 
course in these institutions comprises three 
years. At the close of the first year, the stu- 
dents must pass an examination for the brevet 
Hhnentaire, which opens the way to a position 
in an icole primaire ilimentaire ; at the end 
of the third year they can present themselves 
for the examinations of the brevet suph'ieur, 
required of teachers of an hole primaire 
supZrieure. 

The plans of study promulgated Aug. 3d, 
1881, assign for an optional study of modern 
languages two hours a week for three years in 
the normal schools for men, and two hours a 
week for two years in the normal schools for 
women. 

While a special intimation appended to a 
circular of Oct. 18, of the same year, represents 
this study as exceedingly desirable though not 
required for the brevet superieur, an edict of 
Dec. 30, 1884, renders some knowledge of a 
modern language compulsory. The candi- 
dates for this brevet have to be able to trans- 
late at sight twenty lines of an easy text which 
they may choose from English, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish or Arabic. 

2. — ECOLES NORMALES PRIMAIRES SUPERIEU- 
RES. 

There are two training schools for professors 
of primary normal schools ; one for men and 
another for women. That for men is estab- 
lished at Saint Cloud, the one for women 
at Fontenay-aux-Roses near Paris. The course 
in each of these two schools extends over 
two years and is divided into the two sections 
of letters and sciences. 

The candidates for a professorship of sciences 
are not examined in modern languages ; those 
for a professorship of letters, however, have to 
translate German or English texts at sight and 
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answer grammatical questions ; the list of 
authors from which the text may be taken is 
fixed every three years. After Jan. i, 1888, 
there will be added to the oral examination an 
English or German composition (theme et 
version?) 

In concluding these few statements on the 
primary school system of France we may re- 
mark that the study of modern languages 
naturally could not have a very large place in 
the primary schools themselves, but that it is 
constantly progressing among the teachers. 

II. — Secondary Instruction. 
The secondary instruction of the boys is 
divided into the Enseignement secondaire 
classique and the Ensignement secondaire 
special; to these has been added as a third 
division the Enseignement secondaire desjeu- 
nes filles. All three branches of instruction 
are given in the lycees de I'Elal and colleges 
communaux, but while the first and second are 
mostly united in the same establishment, they 
are always strictly separated from the third. 
According to the salaries of the professors the 
institutions may be arranged in five groups. 
The lyceums of Paris, Vanves and Versailles 
stand highest, then follow the first, second and 
third categories cf lyceums in the depart- 
ments, and last the communal colleges. Being 
of the lowest grade, the colleges have many 
professors that are only bacheliers, while the 
lyceums of the departments now require at 
least licencie's, and those of Paris, Vanves and 
Versailles agrigSs. The lyceums for boys are 
directed by proviseurs and censeurs, the 
colleges for boys by principaux , the colleges 
and lyceums for girls by directrices. 

I. — CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The classical course of the lyceums has ten 
classes de lettres and two (or three) classes 
supirieures des sciences. The candidate for 
the baccalaureat es lettres goes through all 
the literary classes, that for the baccalaureat es 
sciences can leave the literary classes to the 
end of the classe de troisieme and, after an ex- 
amination in the studies of that class, passes 
through the classes of mathhnatiques pripa- 
ratoires and mathhnatiques Hhnentaires ; the 
third scientific class, called mathematiques spS- 
ciales, is not necessary for the baccalaureate. 



Before the reforms of 1880 and 1884, the 
literary classes had eight years of Latin and 
six of Greek, and, therefore, might have been 
compared to the German Gymnasium with its 
nine years of Latin and seven years of Greek. 
Now the classical languages have been re- 
duced so much, in favor of a greater amount 
of French, sciences, history and modern lan- 
guages, that the literary classes stand between 
the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium, 
while the scientific course, but for its deficiency 
in modern languages and a plus in Greek, 
would resemble the Realgymnasium. The 
candidates for the baccalaureat es lettres are 
becoming so poor in Latin and Greek that the 
friends of classical culture ardently wish for a 
truly classical course. 

The study of one modern language — for the 
classical students take up only one modern 
language — commences at once in the division 
elhnentaire, where four hours a week are 
assigned to it. The pupils are supposed to be 
from eight to ten years old, and the method 
is made to suit the age. The work centres in 
easy reading and conversation and training in 
pronunciation, while a systematic study of the 
elements of grammar begins only in the third 
year. In English they read stories from Miss 
Edge worth and Day's ' Sandford and Merton,' 
in German, Krummacher's ' Parabeln ' and C. 
v. Schmid's ' Erzahlungen.' 

In the division de grammaire the classical 
languages hold the first place and the modern 
language is reduced by two hours a week. The 
systematical study of grammatical forms and 
syntax is completed, and in English enlarged 
by some notions on word-formation. To 
this is added oral and written composition 
(theme oral et £crit) and from the classe de 
cinquieme also written translation into French 
(version). In English are read among other 
works Walter Scott's 'Tales of a Grandfather,' 
B. Franklin's Autobiography, De P'oe's 'Robin- 
son Crusoe,' Washington Irving's ' Voyages of 
Columbus;' in German, Herder and Liebes- 
kind, ' Palmblatter ; ' Benedix, ' Der Process ' 
and ' Eigensinn ; ' Niebuhr, ' Griechische He- 
roengeschichten ; ' Lessing, ' Minna von Barn- 
helm ; ' Musaeus, ' Volksmarchen,' Kotzebue 
and Hoffman. 

In the division supSrieure the modern Ian- 
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guage keeps its two recitations except in Phi- 
losophic, where it has only one. The study of 
grammar is confined to reviews and a study of 
word-formation. Theme oral et Scrit and 
i>ersion, as well as conversation, continue as 
heretofore. The English authors of this grade 
are Goldsmith, Lamb, Macaulay, Shakespeare 
(Julius Cesar), Walter Scott, Dickens, Irving, 
Byron, Tennyson, George Eliot, Pope, Stuart 
Mill and Adam Smith. In German we find: 
Goethe, ' Campagne in Frankreich ; ' Schiller, 
'Tell' and 'Maria Stuart,' Chamisso, 'Peter 
Schlemihl,' Auerbach's ' Dorfgeschichten ; ' 
Goethe, ' Hermann unci Dorothea ; ' Schiller, 
' Wallenstein ' and extracts from historical 
works ; Hauff, ' Lichtenstein ;' Kleist, ' Michael 
Kohlhaas;' Lessing, ' Dramaturgic, ' Schiller 
and Goethe, lyrical poems; Schiller, ' Braut 
von Messina,' 'Jungfrau von Orleans;' Les- 
sing, ' Laokoon ; ' Goethe, 'Faust,' Part I, 
Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
In connection with the reading some notions 
of literary history are given. 

In the two scientific classes the reading mat- 
ter is of a similar character but more restricted. 
Of the whole literary course — 200 hours, if we 
count drawing in the lower division — 58, or 
29$ are devoted to the classical languages, 44^ 
hours or 22$ to French, and 25 hours or 12$ to 
a modern language. If we count only the two 
upper divisions, the classics have 44^$, 
French 12$ as above, German or English 9%. 
The scientific students get in these two divi- 
sions 35$, io<f and <jY 2 </o- 

The candidate for the B.xccalaurSal is let- 
tres has to pass two examinations, one after the 
RhHorique, the other after the Philosophic, 
the modern language comes in the first. He 
has to write an English or German composition 
(theme), for which he is allowed the use of a 
simple lexique autorisi, and to translate a 
passage from one of six English or German 
texts chosen by himself among the authors 
read in the upper division. The modern lan- 
guage counts for one-fifth of the first exami- 
nation and about 9)4$ of the whole. 

The examination in the modern language 
for the bacalauriat is sciences is only oral. It 
consists of questions on the grammar, inter- 
pretation of a passage taken from one of the 
works prescribed by the program, and a con- 



versational exercise. The English works are 
in this case Pope's 'Essay on Criticism,' 
Shakespeare's 'Macbeth,' Milton's 'Paradise 
Lost,' cantos i., ii. The modern language 
counts for 9$ of the whole. 
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2. — SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

The so-called special instruction was estab- 
lished by Duruy in 1865 and has since been 
improved upon in 1881, 1882 and 18S6. Its 
aim is to enable French manufacturers, mer- 
chants and farmers to compete successfully 
with their neighbours; yet " in order to give a 
useful preparation for the most elevated phases 
of industrial, commercial and agricultural 
pursuits, this instruction must pay a great deal 
of attention to purely intellectual culture, and 
borrow from classical instruction as far as 
possible its procedures and methods." Though 
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two-fifths of all college students attend the 
courses of special instruction, it lacks still, in 
most places, establishments of its own. Since 
it is injurious to a free and vigorous develop- 
ment of this instruction to be considered as a 
mere annex of a lower grade, Goblet encour- 
ages communities whose colleges have only 
a few classical students, to transform their 
colUges classiques into colUges spiciaux. 
To every establishment of special instruction 
there is attached a comiti de patronage, con- 
sisting of the mayor, the president of the 
school and five members chosen among the 
engineers and merchants, manufacturers and 
farmers of note ; they are expected to recom- 
mend students and to find places for them. 

The cours normal of this instruction covers 
six years, corresponding somewhat to the mid- 
dle and upper division of the classical schools; 
it leads to the baccalauriat de V enseignement 
secondaire, a degree which offers several of 
the advantages of \.\\<tbaccalaur£ates sciences. 
If a lyceum or college has only four years of 
the course, it is de demi exercice. 

In 1865 the curriculum was based on French 
history and sciences ; Latin and Greek were 
excluded, the modern languages only optional. 
At present the classics remain excluded, but 
modern languages have come to form one of 
the most essential studies. While the classical 
course requires no more than one modern 
language, the special makes the study of two 
compulsory. The first language, langue fon- 
damentale is studied for six years, the second 
langue complementaire, for three. The fun- 
damental language must be either English or 
German, the complementary one German, 
English, Spanish, Italian or Arabic. The 
minister of public instruction determines the 
two languages for every institution. 

The reading matter in English and German 
is essentially the same with that of the classi- 
cal curriculum, from the classe de septieme to 
RhUorique, except that historical, geographi- 
cal and scientific works receive more conside- 
ration. The study of the second language, 
though it is allowed hardly half the time of 
the first, yet covers the same ground. The 
teacher has to condense his instruction and 
the students are expected to learn so much 
the faster for their more mature mind and the 
training gained from the first. For the rest, 
the method and aim of modern language teach- 
ing in this instruction differ considerably from 
that of the classical. 

There, the language was studied mainly 
from a philological and literary point of view, 
oral practice being not altogether neglected ; 
here, practical application stands foremost, 
grammar being considered only a valuable 
and necessary auxiliary. All directions given 
to the teacher are conceived in this spirit. 



The first year is devoted to drill in pronuncia- 
tion and to the acquisition of the most neces- 
sary words and phrases. These are first pro- 
nounced by the teacher, then repeated by 
the students, written on the black-board, 
copied and committed to memory. In the 
second year conversational exercises on ob- 
jects brought into class are added, and dic- 
tations extended. In the fourth and fifth year 
the students are accustomed to reproduce or to 
give accounts in the foreign language of pieces 
read in class or at home. In the last year, 
finally, the texts are explained in the foreign 
language. 

While in the classical curriculum only from 
12-9$ of all recitations were devoted to modern 
lauguages, here 22$ are given to them. If we 
wished to look for similar schools in other 
countries, the Lateinlose Realschulen of Ger- 
many might be taken for comparison. 
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Adolph Gerber. 



Earlham College. 



